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iNtllODUCTION. 



X liE Compiler of " English Grammar, adapted to 
different Classes of Learners," having been frequentlr 
solicited to publish an Abridgment of that work, for the 
use of children commencing their gramntatical studies, 
he hopes that the epitonrie which he now offers to the 
public, will be found useful and satisfactory. 

His chief view in presenting the book in this form, 
is to preserve the larger work from being toni-and de- 
faced by the younger scholars, in their f rst duty of the 
general outline which it prescribes ; and, consequently, 
to render their application to eadi part both new and in- 
viting. If a smaill volume is better adapted to the taste 
of cluldren than a large one ; and more readily engages 
their attention, from the apparent shortness of the road 
fhejr have to travel, the AbridgiriCnt will thence derive 
additional recommendations. To give these arguments 
the greatest weight, the book is neatly boui.d, and print- 
ed in a fair letter. 

A SLIGHT inspection of the manner in which the 
work is executed, will shew that it is not, in any case, 
intended to supply the place, or supercede the use of the 
original Grammar. — If, however, the teachers of such 
children as can devote but a small part of their time to 
this siudy, should think proper to make use of it, they 
will not, it is imagined, find it more defective than 
abridg^nents are in general. It exhibits a general scheme 
of the subjects of Grammar ; and contains dsHniticns 
and rules, which the Compiler endeavored to render as 
exact, concise, and intelligible, -ais xYvt y«jo»x^ oS-^visxft. ^f^- 
jeer would admit. 

The tutors who may ado\)t t\\\s N\»TV\^S^er^ ^«>«."^ 
MM Ma iatroiiiGtioR to the Varscr G«utttfu>jc»^^ ''^ 



udied ; and which does not perplex the 
finitions, and discordant views of their si 
holars also, who, in other seminaries, ma 
this epitome, will be more readji> invite 
pursure the study of Grammar, when t! 
jm the intimate connexion bf the books 
th which they may improve themselves i 
The Compiler thinks ii would be impropc 
e size and cxi)ence of this Abridgment, by 
xny Exercises in Orthography and Punctu 
has already published a distinct voluimc 
:ercises, which will be found proporliona 
;, both to this work, and to the original < 
i, however, the business of parsjng, and 
es in Syntax, are necessary to the young 
, examples for these purj^oscs could noi 
littcd ; and therefore an Exemplificaiion 
Speech, and a few instances of False Sy 
:h of the rules, are subjoined in the fom 
ndix. 

It may justly be doiibted whether there i? 
• objection to the following compilation, 
the additional cost it will occasion. T 
n of the larger G'ammar, by using the i 



INtRdDUCTIOW. 5 

oitt .requiring much attention and explanation, be intelli- 
gible to young persons ; but it will scarcely be contro- 
Yerte4» that it is better to lead them forward, and iip- 
prove tKeir language, by proper examples, than to ex- 
hibit such as will confirm them in a feeble and puerile 
Viode of expression. Children have language, as well 
as other things, to learn and cultivate ; and if good n\o^ 
dels are set ^efore them, instruction and diligence will 
fpbon make them' understood, a^d habi" will render them 
familiar and pleasing*. Perhaps there is no method, by 
which this advantage may, in general, be more readily 
and effectuaily produced, than by accustoming children 
io commit to memory, sentences in which the words 
are properly chosen, and the construction and arrange- 
nient correct This was one object which the Compil-- 
'^r had i^ view, when he composed the Grammar of 
"Which this is an epitome ; and he hopes that he has not 
altogether failed in his endeavors to attain it. — But on 
this point, or on' any other part of the work, it belong* 
not to him to determine t the whole must be referred td 
ill0 dec&sioxl of the impartial and judicious reader. 
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jNGLISH GRAMMAR is the art of speak- 
ing and writing the English language with pro- 
priety. 
It is divided intp&i^ "pSarts, Tij:. Or t hog- 






oiaiTBOGR^PHy// 

Av articulate sound, is the sound of the hu<« 
man voice, formed by the organs of speech. 

Orthography teaches the nature and powcr!i 
of letters, and the just method of spelling words. 

A letter is th^ first principle^ or least party 
of a word. 

The ietten^ of the English language, called 
the Er^glish Alphabet, are twenty -six in num- 
ben 
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ORTHOGRAPHY. 9 

letters arc divided into ^rowels and conso- 
nants. 

A vowel is a simple articulate sound, formed 
by the impulse of the voice, and by opening 
the mouth in a particular manner. 

A consonant cannot be perfectly sounded by 
itself ; but, joined with a vowel, forms an ar- 
ticulate sound, by a particular motion or con- 
tact of the parts of the mouth. 

The vowels are, a, ^, /, p, w, and sometimes 
$f and I/. 

W and y arc consonants when they begin a 
word or syllable ; but in every other situation 
they arc called vowels. 

Consonants ai-e divided into jnutes and senu-* 
vowels. 

The mules cannot be sounded at ail without 
a vowel, and they all begin their sound with a 
consonant ; as, ^, cf, gj k^ /f, g^ r, and c hardj 
which are expressed, be^ de^ /<•, Sec. 

The Gcmi-vowels have an imperfect sound of 
themselves, and all begin with a vowel ; as,yj 
/, viy Uy .f , 5, 8cc. which are sounded ef, ely em, 
&c. ' 

Four of the scnu-vowels, namely, /, wz, w, r, 
are also distini^ishcd by the name oT liquids^ 
from their readily uniting with other consonants, 
find flowing as it were into their soutids. 

A dipthong is the union of two vowels, pro* 
nounced by a single impulse of the voice ; as, ea^ 
Ui beat, cu in sound. 

A tripthon^j the uniotv ot \kc^^ ^cr^^^-i^^' 



ounaea ; as, ca m eagie, oa in ooa 

SYLLABLES. 

syllable is a spund either simple 
id, pronounced by a single impnl 
5, and constituting a woixl, or a ] 
I ; as, man, man-ful. 
>elling is the art of rightly dividi 
their syllables ; or of expressing 
roper letters. 

l^rORDS. 

Tords are articulate sounds, used 
. consent, as signs of our ideas. 
. word of one syllable is termed a n 
a word of two syllables, a dissy 
1 of three syllables, a trisyllabk 
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ETYMOLOGY. 

■SThe second part of Grammar is Etymology^ 
Ifthich treats of the different sorts of words, their 
derivation, and the various modifications by which 
the sense of a primitive word is diversified. 

There are in English nine sorts of woi-ds, or, 
as they are commonly called, parts of speech ; 
namelyjtheARTicLEjthe SUBSTANTIVE or NOUN, 
the PRONOUN, the adjective, the verb, the ad- 
verb, the PREPOSITION, the conjunction, and 
the interjection. 

1. An Article is a "^ord prefixed to substan-« 
tives, to point them out, and to show how far 
their significatimi extends ; as, a garden, an ea- 
g^, the woman. . 

2. A Substantive or notm is the name of any 
tiling that exists, or of which we have any no- 
tiot\^ ; as, maw, virtue^ London, 

-A substantive mary, in general, be distinguished by- its 
taking an article before it, or by its making sense of 
itself ; as, a book, the sun, an applc^; ttmperance, indust- 
ry, chastity. 

I 

3. A Pronoun is a word used instead of a 
noun, to avoid the too frt'me'nt repetition of the 
same word ; as, TJie man is happy ; he is be-* 
nevolent ; he is useful. 

4. An Adjective is a word added to a sub«» 
atantive, to express its cvm^\voj \ ^'b^ Kjcvw^ax-^xxS.^ 
^«» man, a vtrtuou9 wotaatVi 

An ad/ectiVe may be knowtv \i^ "^"^^^"^'=^'^^'^^1^,^ 
the Mddition of ihc vford ttiug i ^> ^ ^"^^ ^^ 



., A ruiCj \ am 

lb nriay be distinjuishedby its making sen 
:he persona! pvcnoups, or the word ra, be: 
zlr, he plajSt they larite / or, to wa/>, to j 

\w Adverb is a part of speech- joii 
an adjtclive, and sometimes to an 
, to czqjiess some quality or circume 
ing it ; as, he reads well^ a truly 
\c writes very correctly, 

•crb may he generally known, by its answi 
•stion, Ho::^' ? How much ? When ? or Wh 
phrase *' He reads correctly" the answt 
)ii, Hjw does iie read ? is cbrrectiy. 

positions serve to cowiect words i 
icr, and to show the relation bctv 
, " He \7QntfrG7n London to Yor 
'?ovc dlsn;uise ;" " thev are r"t^t>^ 
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ETYMOLOGY. 13 

the parts of a sentence, to express the passion* 
or emotions of the speaker ; as, " O virtue I 
how amiable ait thou I " 

ARTICLE. 

An Article is a word prefixed to substantives,' 
to point them out, and to show how far their ■• 
signification extends ; as, a garden, an eagle, 
the woman. 

In English there are but two articles, a and 
the : a becomes an before a vowel, and before a 
silent h : as, an acorn, an hour. But if the h be 
sounded, the a only is to be used ; as, a hand, 
a heart, a highway.^ 

,j1 or an is sty Iccl the indefinite article; it i^ 
used in a vague sense, to point out one single 
thing of the kind, in other respects indetermin- 
ate ; as, '^ Give me a book ;" that is, any book. 

The is called the definite article, because it 
ascertains what particular thiqg is ineant ; as, 
*' Give me the book ;" meaning some book re- 
ferred to. 

A substantive, without any article to limit it, 
is taken in its widest sense ; as, " A candid 
temper is proper for man ;" that is, for all man- 
kind. 

SUBSTANTIVfi. 

A Substantive or noun is the name of any 
thing that exists, or of which we have any no- 
tion ; as, man^ virtue^ London^ ts.Q., 
Substantives ftre eitYiet pto^-i^ ^>: Q.OT^^s^^> 

A. 4. "^ 



>er, and 
II, when 
)ken to : 
'■" " Be 



s of the 
■ of Hie 



ich nre 



ETYMOLOGY. 15 

Substantives are of twp numbers, the- singular 
and the plural. 

The singular number expresses but one ob- 
ject ; as, a chair, a table.^ 

The plural number signifies more objects 
than one ; as, chairs, tables. 

Some nouns, from the nature of the things 
which they express, are used only in the singu- 
lar, others only in the plural, form ; as, wheat, 
pitch, gold, sl6th, pride. Sec. and bellows, scis- 
sars, lungs, riches, Stc. 

Some words are tlie same in both numbers ; 
as, deer, isheep, pair, &c. 

The plural number of nouns is generally 
formed by adding « to the singular ; as, dove, 
doves ; face, faces ; thought, thoughts. But 
^ when the substantive singular ends in or, chi^ s/iy 
or w, we add e«, in the plural ; as, box, boxes ; 
church, churches ; lash, lashes ; kiss, kisses. 

Noun§ ending in/ory^, are generally render- 
ed plural by the change of those termination* 
into ves^; as, loaf, loaves ; wife, wives. Those 
which end; in ff have the regular plural ; as, 
ruff, ruffs. 

Such as have y in the singular, with no other 
vowel in the same syllable, change it into zee in 
the plural ; as, beauty, beauties ; fly, flies : But 
the y is not changed, when there is another 
vowel in the syllable ; as, kcy> keys ; delay, de- 
lays. 

\ 

CASH* 

The cases of su.bstaTilive.'^ ^v^tCx^-^ ^C»sx€>x ^Sj^« 



i of a thing, or tne suDjecx: oi uic vc 
le boy plays ;" *' The girls learn." 
he possessive or genitive case expre 
ion of property or possession ; an< 
trophe, with the letter s coming afte 
le scholar's duty ;" " IMy father's 1 
is, « The duty of the scholar ;" " Tl 
ly father." 

^lien the plural ends in », the ot 
ttcdj but the apostrophe is retail 
1 eagles' wings ;" " The drapers' co 
jmctimes also, when the singula] 
s in «, tke apostrophick « is not ad 
OP goodness' sake ;" " For rightc 



» 



.nglish substantives may be decline 
)wing manner : 

SINGULAR. PI 

Vominative Case, A mother. M< 



Etymology, iT 

Word ; as, " The man is happy," ^' ^^ is bcnevo-- 
lent," " A^ is ifi^eful." 

There are fbur kinds of pronouns, viz. the 
Personal, the Possessive, the Relative, and the 
Adjective proiibuns. 

- PERSONAL I'RONOUlfS* 

There are five ' Personal Pronouiis } viz. Jj 
Mow, he^ ithey it 3 with their plurals, Wf , ye of you^ 
they. 

Personal pronouns admit of person, number, 
gender, and case. 

The persons bf pronouhs are three in each oi 
the numbers, viz. 
/, is the first persbn i 

77*0 w, is the second person C Singular* 

He^ she^ or f/, is the third person J 
We^ is the first person "J 

F(?, or you^ is the second person I PluraL 
They^ is the third person . J 

The numbers of pronouns, like those of sutr^ 
stantives, are tvro, the singular and iht plural i 
as, /, thou^he ; it^e^ye^ they. 

Gender has f aspect only to thfe thitxl l)ersoi^ 
singular of the pronouns, Af, «/i<?, it. He is mas-« 
culine : sHe i» feminine ; it is neutei'i 

Personal pronouns have three ca&es ; thd 
nominative, the posisessive, and the objective. 

The objective case follows the verb active, of 
the preposition^ expressing th«. object of an ac** 
tion,orof a relation. .. \ - 

'The pei-soaal pronoiMi^ ^^^^'^fsiysi ^^'^issa*^* 

— • w. ■ . » . *• , 



w. Thine. ;Yours. 

Thee. Ypu. 

SINGULAR. PLURAL. 

He. They. 

*. His. Thcii'Ji. 

Him. Them. 

LINGULAR, PLURAL. 

She. I'hey. 

9, Jlcr^^ Their*. 

Hef. Them. 

SIKCULAR. PLURAL. 

It. They. 

u Its. Thcins. 

it. '. Them. 

PpSS£SSIV£ PRONOyNS, 

Possessive Pronouns are such as pi 
elate to possession or properly. 



ETYMOLOGY. X9 

isallcd the antecedent ; they are who. noNch^ and 
that ; as, " The man is happy *tvho lives virlu* 
ously.'* 

What is a kind of compound relative, including 
Jboth the antecedent and the relative, and is equiv- 
alent to tfmt 'which ; as, " This is ivhat I wanted ;" 
that is to say, ^^ the thing which I wanted." 

tf'^/io is applied to persons, which-io animals 

and iiianimate things ; as, " He is ^./riejid^ tvho 

is faithful in adversity ;" " Thcbird, w/z/r/jsunfc 

so sweetly, i^ flown ;" " This is the trecy which 

"produces no fruit." 

7Viat^ as a relative, is often used to prevent the 
too fi'eqxient repetition q? vrho and iv/uch. It is 
applied to both persons and things ; as, " He 
t/iat acts wisely deserves praise ;" " Modesty is 
a quality thai highly adorns a woman." 

}Vho vst of both numbers, and is thus declined ; 

Nominative, Who, 

Po88€8SiV£^ » Whqse, 

Oifject^ve. Whom. 

Who^ whichy what^ are called Ivterrogafrve^ 
"vrhen they are used in asking questions ; as,^ 
*" W7i6 is he V' ^S much is U^e book V* " IV/Hit art 
tbou doing ?'^ 

ADJECTIVE PH0K0UN8, Sj 

Adjective Pronouns ^t^ oi ^ \cCviw^^ ^-5^^;::^^ 
participating the prope\t\e^ bo^ viS. \\x^ ^;;^^^ 
JwdtAe adjective. The tiA\Q\y«v%^^^*^^^^'" 



* . X lie uisinoutive arc those "W 
he persons or things that make up i 
aken separately and singly. Th( 
z;?7T/, either ; as, " Ench of his bro 
ivourable situation ;^' " Every toa 
ount for himself ;" " I have not &< 



lem." 



2, The demonstrative are those * 
sely point out the subjects to whi 
te : this and that^ these and those 
ass ; as, " Tfiiai.% tine charity ; / 
\ image." 

Tfds refers to the nearest person 
d that to the more distant : as, Tl 
)re intelligent than that. This inc 
ter, or last mentioned ; that the 
it mentioned : as, " Wealth and p 
h temptations : tluit ««--»- - 
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ADJECTIVES. 

^ An Adjective is a word added to a substan- 
tive, to express its quality ; as, " An indus- 
trious man ;" " A virtuous woman ;" ^ A be- 
nevolent mind." ^ 

In English the adjective is not varied on ac- 
count of gender, number, or case. Thus wc 
, ^y, " A careless boy ; careless girls." 

The only variation v/hich it admits of, is that 
of the degrees of comparison. 

There are commonly reconed three degree^ 
of comparison ; the positive, comparative, and 
superlative. 

The positive state expresses the quality of an 
object, without any increase or diminution ; as, 
good, wise, great. 

The comparitive degree increases or lessens 
the positive in signification ; as, wiser, greater, 
less wise. 

The superlative degree increases or lessens 
the positive to the highest or lowest degree ; as, 
wisest, greatest, least wisp. 

The simple ^oixl, or positive, becomes com- 
parative by adding r or er ; and the superla- 
tive by adding st or est to the end of it.-— 
And the adverbs more and mosty placed before . 
the adjective, have the same effect ; as, wise, J 
more wise, most wise. 

Monosyllalies for the mo^X. v^\V^ ^x^ ^^5s^s5;jr2& 
edby er or e8Z ; and dissyW^X^^ V5 ^^"^^ "^^^^ 
mosi y as, mild, mildev, ttvvU^^X- S ^^^^SS^^ ^^ 
/rtfir«^, most fruiral. 



VERBS, 

A. Verb is a word which sig 
bo, or to SUFFER ; as, "I am, 
ruled/' 

Verbs are of three kinds ; ac 
and NEUTER. They are also div 

ULAK, IRREGULAR, and DEFECTl 

A Verb Active expresses an a 
cessarily implies an agent, as a 
upon ; as, to love ; " I love Penel 

A Verb Passive expresses a paj 
fering, or the receiving of an acti< 
sarily implies an object acted upon 
)y which it is acted upon ; as, t 
^ Penelope is loved by me,** 

A Verb Neuter expresses neith 
assion, but being, or\^a state or cc 
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the Plural ; as, " I run, we run," Sec. 

In each number there are three persons ; as, 

SINGULAR. PLURAL, 

First Person, I love. We love. 

Second Person, Thou lovest. Ye love. 
IVurd Person, He loves. They love. 

MOODS. 

Mood or mode is a particular form of the verb, 
shewing the manner in which the being, action, 
or passion, is represented. 

There are five moods of verbs, the indicative, 
the IMPERATIVE, the potential, the sub- 
junctive andthe iNFiNiTiTE. -' 

The Indicative Mood simply indicates or de- 
clares a thing ; as, *' I see ; they know :" pr it 
asks a question ; as, " Seest tliou ? Do they 
know ?" 

The Imperative Mood is used for command- 
ing, exhorting, entreating, or permitting ; as, 
" Depart thou ; mind ye ; let us stay ; go in 
peace." 

. The Potential Mood implies possibility or lib- 
erty, power, will, or obligation ; as, " It may 
rain ; he may go or stay ; I can ride ; he would 
walk ; they should leani." 

The Subjunctive Mood represents a thine: un- 
der a conditign, motive, wish, supposition. Sec. ; 
and is preceded by a co-ijimction^ ex^re^v^o-d ciV: 
understood, and attenc\e<.\by ^xxo\Xv^^ ^^"^ n "^"z 
^' I will respect him, J/ioucjH \\^ c\\v\vi ^z" 
'^ Wei^ iie good, he wovAd bt \vo.^^^ >' "^^^ 
, (fhe were [jood." 



-V'! • ■ "^ its nafne from it* p 
o :• . properties of a verb, 
ot U.U adjective ; as, " I am desi 
him ;" " She was greatly admii 
Jimshed his work, he submitted it 
There are three participles, the 
tive,' the Perfect or Passive, and 
Perfect ; as, " loving, loved, havi 

. THE TENSES. 

Tense, beln^»the distinction o 
seem to admit only of the present 
ture ; but to mark it more accural 
to consist of six variations, viz. 1 
the IMPERFECT, the perfect, the 
and the first aod second futui 

The Present Tense represents 



rs* 
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have seen the person tliat was reoommencled to 
lue." 

The Pluperfect Tense represents a tiling, not 
only as past, but also as prior to some other 
point of time specified in the sentence ; as, " I 
had finished my letter before he arrived**' 

The first Future Tense represents the action 
as yet to come, either with or without respect 
lo the precise time when ; as, " The sun will 
rise to-morrow ;" *^ I shall see them again." 

Thes econd Future intimates that the action 
ivill bC: fully accomplished at or before the time 
of another future action or event ; as, " I shall 
have dined at (or before) one o'clock ;" " The 
two houses will have finished their business v/hen 
(or before) the king comes to proroijue them." 

The conjugation of a verb is the regular cora- 
JbHnation and arrangement of its several num- 
bers, persons, moods, and tenses. 

The conjugation of an active verb is styled 
the ACTIVE VOICE ; and that of a passive verb, 

the PASSIVE VOICE. 

The auxiliary and active verb To h^tvc, is con- 
jugated in the following manner. 

TO HAVE, 

Indicative Mood. 

PRESENT TENSE. 
Singular. Plural. 

i. ^rs. 1 have. 1. ^^VviN't. 

2. /fe/v. Thou hast. ^. X^ or n^^v.^^-^*^ 

3. /fer^. Ue, she, or it"> ^ T>cwR"i '^•''^^' 

hath or has.^ 



Singular. Pi 

1. I have had. 1. We 1: 

2. Thou hast had. 2. Ye or 
Z. He ha« had. S. They 

PLUPERFECT TENSE. 

Singular. Pi 

1. i had had. 1. We h 

2. Thou hadst had. 2. Ye or 
5. He had had. . 3. The/ 

FIRST Ft/TURE TENSI 

Singular. Pi 

li I shall or will hare* 3. We sh; 



2 . Thou shalt or Tvilt have. 



2. Ye or 
will 



3. Ife shall or wUI have. ^' "^jj^^^^g 

-■ 1 _ ^ _,_ III! -1- ■— -■-- . _ II 

• The verbs, though conjugated at lar 
their tenses, that the learners may, by a f 
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SECOND FUTURE TENSE. 

Singular, Plural. 

1. I shslll or will hare 1. We shall or will have 
had. had. 

2. Thou shalt or wilt have 2. Ye or you shall or 
. had. will have had. 

3. He shall* or will have 3. They shall or will 

had. have had. 

Imperative Mood* 

Singular* Plural, 

1. Let me have. 1. Let us have. 

2. Have thou, or do thou 2. Have ye, or do ye or 

have. you have. 

d. Let him have. 3. Let them have. 

Potential Mood* 

PRESENT TENSE. 

Singular. Plurals 

' 1. I may or can' have. 1. We may or can have. 

2. Thou mayst or canst 2. Ye or you may or can 
have. have. 

. 3. He may or can have. 3. They may or can have. 

IMPERFECT TENSE. 

Singular. Plural. 

1. I might, could, would 1. We might, could, would 

or should have. or should have. 

2. Thou mightst, couldst, 2. Ve or you might, could, 

wouldst, or shouldst would or should have. 

have. 

3. He might, could, would 3^. They might, could, 

or should have. would or should have. 

PERFECT T^Ti^^^* 
Singuiaf. Plural. ^ 

1- I may or can have had, 1. 'We mvi or ^=^^ 



Shgtilar, Plural, 

1. I might, could, v/culd 1. W/cnnigh 

or should have had or shoi] 

2. Thou Tnightst, couldst, 2. Ye or yo 

•vvouldst or shouldst would < 

have had. had. 

3. He ir.i^hr, could, would 3. Th?y i 

or should have had. would < 

had. 

Subjunctive Mood 

PRESENT TENSE. 

Sirgular. ^'¥1^1* 

1 in have. ^ 1. If we ha 

2. Ifihnii have. 2. Ifveor; 

3. If he have. S. If they li 

imp£;rfect tense. 

Sin_:pifar, Plural. 

1. hi hzd. 1- If we ha 
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Singuiari Plural, 

2. If thou had hsul. 2. If ye or you had had. 

S. If he had had. 3. If they had had. 

FIRST FUTURE TENSE. 

Singular. Plural. 

1. If I shall or will have. 1. If wc shall or will have. 

2. If thou shall or will 2. If ye or you shall or will 

have. have. 

3. If he shall or will have. 3. If they shall or will have. 

SECOND FUTURE TENSE. 

Singular. Plural. 

1. If I shall or will have %. If we shall or will have 

had. had 

i. If thoii shall or will 2. If ye or you shall or will 

have had. havfc had. 

3. If he Tshall or will have 3. If they shall or will 

had. have had. 

Infinitive Mood. 

FRKSENT. To have. perfect. To have had 



•>, 



Participles. 

PRESENT OR ACTIVE. Having. 

PERFECT OR PASSIVE. Had. ' 

compound perfect. Having had. 

. ^ The auxiliary and neuter verb To bc^ is con- 
jugated as follows. 

TO BE, 

Indicative Mood* 

PRESENT TE^SE.. 
Singulcw. PluraU 

^- ^houart, c^, \eor Noxx-ajce. 

^* ^^s»hc, or it is* 3. TYweV^sc^* 



X'£<AVA A^V/ * A*;«AV»^A^i 



Singular. Plural, 

I have been. %. We have beei 

Thou hast been. 2 . Ye or you hav 

He hath or has been. 3. They have be 

PLUPERFECT TENSE. 

Singular. Plural, 

I had been. 1. We had been 

Thou hadst been. 2. Ye or yo»^ ha 

He had been. 3. They had bee 

FIRST FUTURE TENSE, 

Singular. Plural. 

I shall or will be. L We shall or ^ 

Thou sh;»lt or wilt be 2. Ye or you sha] 

He shall or will be. 3. They shall or 

SECOND FUTURE TENSE, 

Singular. Plural. 

I shall or will have 1. Wesfiall or 



t 
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Potential Mood, 

PRESEJJT TENSE. 

Singuhar. Plurat, 

t. I mayor can be» 1. We may or can be. 

2. Thoa itiayest «* x:as^ 2. Yc or you may or caa 

be. . « b^* 

S. He jDfiajor can be. 3. Thdy m9.y or can be. 

IMPERFECT TENSE 

Singular. Pl'uralf ' 

1. I «[iiig^ht, coidd, woujd 1. We might, could, would 

or fthoold be. qr should be. 

2. Thou mighist, couldst, 2. Ye or you might, could, 

woid4stof ^houldstbe. would or should be 

% He ffiigtit^ could, would, 3, They might, could 
o^ shotikl be. would, or should be. 

PERFECT TENSE. 

Singular, Plural, 

%:. 1 may or can hare 1, We may or can have 

been; been. 

2 Thou mayst or canst 2. Ye or you may or can 

have been. have been. 

3. He may ^ or can have 3. They may c|r can have 

been. been. 

PLUPERFECT TENSE. " 

Singular, Plural. 

J.- I mi^ht, conld, would 1. We might, could, would, 

or should have been. or should have been. 

"S. "Hion raightst, couldst, 2. Ye r.r you might, c ould, 

wouldst, or shouldst would or should have 

have been. * been. 

JJ. Ifie might, could, would, 2. They tj\\'^\, v.^Ni^ 

l^'Aouidhicyebecn. v:o>A.\ or sJsvft\^"^V*H5- , 



3. lihebe. 5. u tncy 

IMPERFECT TENS] 

Singular, -^ 

1. If I were, 1. If we 

2. Ifthouwcrt. 2. If yc or 

3. If he were., 3. If they 

PERFECT TE^^SE. 

"^ Singular* * 

1. Ifl have been. 1. If we 1 

2f. If thou have been. 2. If ye o 

3. If he have h^en. 3. Ifthej 

PLUPERFECT TENi 

Singular, 

1. If I had been. 1. If we 

2. If thou had been. 2. Ifyec 

3. If he had been. 3. If the; 

FIRST FUTURE TE: 

Singular. Pl»r> 

O ... . « V /> 
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, Infinitive Mood. 

«R£SSVT TK1I8E. To bc. PERFECT. To Jiavc beciu 

■ > • 

Participles. 

ntESENT* Being. perfect. Been. 

. coMPdnKO PERFECT. Having been. 

OF THE COJ\rJUGJT lOJV OF REGULAR 

VERBS. 

ACTIVE. 

Verbs Active are called Regular, when they 
form their imperfect tense of tlie indicative mood, 
and their perfect participle, by adding to the 
rerb, ed^ or d only when tlie verb ends in <? ; as, 

. PRESENT. IMPEHF. PERF. PARTICIP. 

Ilove. I loved. Loved. 

I favour. I favoured. , Favoured. 

A Regular Active Verbis conjugated in th^ 
following manner : 

' TO LOVE. 

Indicative Mood. 

PRESENT TENSE. 

Singular. Plural. 

1. Hove. 1. WeloVe. 

% Thou lovest. 2. Ye or you love* 

3. He, she, or it loveth or 3. They love. 

loves. 

IMiPERFECT TENSE. 

Angular. Plural. 

i' 1 loved. 1. WcXovt^. 

2. nouloved§t, ti. Ye or 'JovlXon*.^* 



PLUPERFECT TENSb. 

Singular. ~ Plural, 

. I-hadk)ved. 1. We had 

. Thou hadst loved. 2. Ye or yoi 

. He had loved. 3. They hai 

FIRST FUTURE TENS 

Singular, Plural. 

I. I shall or will love. 1. We shal 

8. Thou Shalt of wilt 2. Ye or y 

love, love. 

3. He shall or will love. 3. They sh 

SECOND FUTURE TCI 

Singulars Plural 

1. t shall or wiH have 1. We sh: 

loTed. loved 

2. Thou Shalt or wilt have 2. Ye or 

loved. ' have 

3, He shall or will ha^Vc 3. They 
' love 



Singular. Plural, 

2i Thou ma/8t or canst 2. Yc or you may or can 

love. ' love. 

3. He mxy or can love. S. They may or can loVc. 

IMPERFECT TENSE. 

Singular. HuraU 

1. t mi^t, could, would, 1. We might, could, would , 

or shotild love. or should love. 

2. Thoo mighut, couldst, 2. Ye or you might,- couldf 
wouldst, or shouldst love. would, or should love* 

3. He might, could, would, J. They might, could* 

or should lov?. would, or should love* 

PERFECT TENSE. 

iingiUar, PluraL 

l.'I may or can have 1. We may or can have 

loved. * loved. 

2.- Thou mayst or canst 2. Ye or you may or can 

)iave loved. have loved^ 

3. He may or can have 3. They may or can have 

loVed^ loved. 

PLUPERFECT TENSE. ^ 

^ngulari Plural, 

1. I might, could, would, 1. We might, could, would 

or should have loved. or should have loved. 

2. Thou mightst, couldst, 2. Ye or you might, could» 

wouldst, or shouldst, would or should have 

have loved. loved. 

3. He might, could, would, 3. They might, could, 

or should have bv- would, or should hare 

•d. loved. 

Subjunctive Mood. 

PRESENT TEKSE. 

Singular, Pliural. 

. l£ I love, 1, If '«e\oN^. / . 

If thou love,' !2. 1€ 7«i or ^-o>x Vs«t%» 



Singular, Plural, 

1. If I have loved. 1. If we Y 

3. If thou have loved. 2. If ye or 

3. If he have loved. 3. U.they] 

PLUPERFECT TENS! 

Singular, Sing 

1. If I had loved. 1. Ifweh 

2. If thou had loved. 2. If ye or 

3. If he had loved. 3. If they 

FIRST FUTURE TENS 

• 

Singular, Plwi 

1. If I shall or will love. 1. If we si 

2. If thou shall or will 2. Ifyeof; 

love. ioye. 

5. If he shall or will love. 3. If they i 

SECOND PUTURE TEl 

Singular, Plura 

1. If I shall or will have 1. If we s 

loved. loved 

2. If thou shall or will 2. If ye or 

have loved. have 



. t - 
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PASSIVE. 



Verbs passive are called regular, vi^hen they 
form their perfect participle by the addition of 
(d or ed^ to the verb : as, from the verb " To 
love/' is formed the passive, " I am loved, I was 
loved, I shall be loved," &c. » 

A regular passive verb is conjugated by add- 
ing the perfect participle to the auxiliary to bc^ 
through all its changes of number, person, mood, 
juid tense, in the following manner. 

TO BE LOVED. 

Indicative Mood* 

PRESENT TENSE. 

Singulars Plural. 

1. I am loved. ' \. We are loved. 
'2. Thon art loved. 2. Ye or you are loved. 

3. He Is loved. 3. They are loved. 

I2IPERFECT TENSE. 

Singular. Plural. 

1 . I was loved. 1 . We were loved, 

2. Thou wast loved, 2. Ye or you were loved. 

3. He was loved. 3. They were loved. 

PERFECT TENSE. 

Singular. Plural. 

1. I have been loved. 1. We have been loved. 

2. 'J'hou hast been loved. 2. Ye or you have been 

3. He hath or has been loved. 

loved. 3. Th^y have been loved? 

PLUPERFECT TENSE. 

Singular. Plural. 

X. I had b€cn Ipved. 1. V(^\i^\i^^?cwVsM5A«^ 



1. I shall or will be lov- 1. We s 

ed. ^ ed. 

2. Thcu Shalt or wilt be 2. Ye o 

loved be ] 

3. He shall or wiU be lov- 3.. They 

ed. love 

SECOND FUTURE T 

Singular, Pin 

1. I sh^di or will have been 1. We 

loved. bee 

2. Thou shak or wik have 2. Ye oi 

been loved. ha^ 

3. He shall or wiU have 3. The^ 

been loved* bee 

Imperative Mo( 

• 

Singular^ Pit 

1. Let me be loved» 1. Let ) 

% Be thou loved^ or do 2. Bey 

thou be loved, do 

3. Let him be loved. 3. Let 

Potential Moo 
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IMPERFECT TENSE. 







tguiar, 

ight, could, wouH, 
shoukL be lov- 



PluraL 

1. We might, could, would 

or should be loved. 

2. Ye or you might, could, 
would or should be lov- 
ed. 

3. They tnight, could, 
would, or should be 
loved. 



11 mightst, coutdst, 
iddst, or shouldst 
lovcdr 

night, could, would, 
shoidd be' k>ved. 

PERFECT TENSE. 

xguktr* ' Plural, 

ly or Cjoi liave been 1. We, may or can have 

ed. been loved. 

J mayst cr canst 2. Ye or you may or can 

ft. been (oved^ have been loved. 

may or €am h<uMe 3. They may or can havtf 

sn loved* been loved. 

PLUPERFECT TENSE. 

igtihr. Plural. 

gilt, could, would, 1. We might, could, would 

should have been or should have been 

ed. loved. 

a roightst, couMst, 2* Ye or you might, could. 



uldst, or shouldst 
re been loved, 
light, could, would, 
should have been 
ed. 






would, or should have 
been loved. 
They might, could, 
would, or should haye 
been loved^ 



Subjunctive Mood* 

PRESENT TENSE. 

^lar* Plural, 

)e loVedb 1. If we be loved. 

>u be lovedv 2. If ye or yow he loi^^^ 



le were lovea. ^. 

PERFECT TEJISE. 

H?7^u!cr% . ' Piyrai. 

I have been loved. 1. If we have I 
thou have been loved. 2. If ye or you 

loved 
he have, been loved. 3. If they have 1 

PLUPERFECT TENSE. 

Singular. Pii^-al, 

' I had been loved. 1. If we had be 

' thou had been loved. 2. If ye or yoi 

loved . 
f he had been loved. S. If they had 

FIRST FUTURE TENSE. 

Shglihw. Plural, 

If I shall or will be lov- 1. If we sliajl 

ed. loved. 

[frhcu shall cw will be % l£yc or yo\ 

loved. he l<;ved 

[f Le shall cr v.ill be 3. If they sh: 

lovvd. loved. 



•- ■»•!-» T" 
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Participtes. 

PRESEN T. Being loved. 

J^RESSKT OB PASSIVE. COMPOUND PERFECT 

Loved. . Having been loved. 

IRREGULAR VERBS. 

Irregular Verbs are those which do not form 
their itnperfect tense, and their perfett partici- 
ple, by the addition of dd to the verb : as. 



PRESENTi 


IMPERFECTi 


PERFECT part; 


I begin. 


I began, 


begun. 


I know> 


I knew, 


know. 



DErEGTIVE VERBS; 

Defective Verbs are those which are used on^ 
ly in some of their moods and tenses : as, amy 
v/asy been / cariy coiUd ; musty &c; 

ADVERB. 

An Adverb is a part of speech joined to a 
verb, an adjective, and sometimes to another 
iadverb, to express some quality or circumstance 
]feapecting it : as, " He reads nvdl ;" " A truly 
g^dnian ;""Hj writes v^ry correctly J^ 

Some adverbs are compared, viz. " Soony 
sooner, soonest ; often, oftener, oftenest." And 
those endmg in /y, are compared by Jnorc and 
nto8t : as, " Wisely, more wisely, most wisely." 

PREPOSITION. 

Prepositions serve to connect words with one 
mother, and show the velatvou Vi^tw^\iw xJcsji^Kv. 
They are, for the most p^rt.^ s^\.\i'ilo^^ w^nssx^ 



bove, about, over, under, at, atter, wii 
ome of these are sometiines conjoin< 
)r words : as, ^' Overtake, undertake 

'he insepieirable prepositions are used 
composition of words ; such as, bcj/i 
; " Betimes, foretel, misconduct." 
The following is a list of the princi] 
itbns : 





for 


into withm 


d 




by 


at without 


o: 


n 


in 


with up 


o 


■ 


below 


before beyond 


a, 


»ugh 


beneath 


after about 


a 


ve 


under 


behind near 
CONJUNCTXOW. 


b 



\ Conjunction is apartof-speedbthat 

jsed to connect or join toijether sen 
as, out of two, to make one seute 
netimes connects only words. 



SYNTAX. 
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The Conjunction Disjunctive serves, not only 
to connect and continue the sentence, but also 
to express opposition of meaning in different de- 
grees : as, " Though he was frequently reprov- 
ed, yet he did not reform ;" " They came with 
her, but went away without her." 

The following is a list of the principal con- 
junctions ; 



although 
and 


for 
if 


so 
that 


as 


lest 


than 


because 
both 
but 
cither 


neither 

notwithstanding 

nor 

or 


though 

unless 

yet 



INTERJECTION. 

Interjections, are words thrown in between the 
parts of a sentence, to express the passions or 
emotions of the speaker ; as, " Oh i I have 
alienated my friend ; Alas ! I fear, for life ; O 
virtue 1 how amiable art thou T' 

SYNTAX. 

The third part of grammar is Syntax, which 
shows the agreement and right disposition of 
words in a sentence. 

A sentence is an assemblage of words, *ex- j 
pressed in proper form, and ranged in proper j 
order, and concurring to make a complete sense. 

Sentences are of two kinds, simple and com- 
pound. 

A simDle sentence. U^s \t\ \\. VwX. o^ns. ^vSss^O^ 



and sometimes making a whole 

The principal paits of a sim 
the agent, the attribute, and t 
agent is the thing chiefly spoken 
is the thing or action affirmed ( 
and tlie object is the thing affet 
lion. 

The nominative denotes the a; 
goes before the verb or attribute 
or phrase, denoting the object, f 
as, " A wise man governs his pi 
a wise man is the agent ; govcr. 
or thing affirmed ; and his /lasei 

Syntax principally consists oi 
cord and Government. 

Concord is the agreement wh 
Ivith another, in gender, number. 

Government is that power w' 
speech has over another, in din 



tp>ncA rM» r»nc*» 
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bcT, joined together by oac or more copulative 
conjunctions, have verbs, nouns, and prt)nouns 
aj^rccing with them in the plural number : as, 
** Socrates and Plato were wise ; t^-fy were the 
most eminent philosophers of Greece ;" " Tiie 
sun that rolls over our heads, the food that we 
iHiceive, and the rest that we enjoy, daily admon^ 
ikih us of a supeiior and superintending Power." 

^^ . RUL'# III. 

The conjunction disjunctive hath an efiert 
contrary to that of the conjunction copulative j 
for as the verb, noun, orf>ronoun, is referred to 
the preceding terms taken sepanitcly, it must be 
in the siugular number : as *' Ignorance or neg- 
lij^ence ha8 caused this mistake ;" '* John, or 
James, or Joseph, intends to accompany me ;'* 
" There i>, in many minds, neither knowledge 
nor understanding.*' 

RULE IV, 

A noun of multitude, or signifying many, 
may have a verb or pronoun a greeing with it, 
either of the singular or plural number : yet 
not without rcgai^d to the import of the word, as 
conveying unity or plurality of idea : as, " The 
mseting loas large ;*' " The parliament is dis- 
solved ;" " The nation is powerful ;*^ " My 
people do not consider ; they have not known 
me ;" " The assembly of the v.'ickcd ha:ve en- 
closed -me ;" " The council were divided in their 
sentiments." 

RULE. V. 

Pronoima must always agrt^ m>ix^^\^ -acc^ft.- 

B2 



r robes ;" ** liie muuii ap^^w^.-, . 
les, but the light is not her own." 
The relative is of the same person m 
eccdcnt, and the verb agrees with it 

;lj: : as, " Thou ivfiQ loveat wisdom 

ajieak from experience." 

RULE VI. 

The relative is the nominative case 
rb, when no other nominative comes 1 
and the verb : as, " The master whc 
i ;*• " The trees %vhich are planted 
hen another nominative comes betw^e< 
le verb, the relative is governed by so 
i its own member of the sentence : a 
ho preserves, me, to wAom I owe n: 
ihoae I am, and lohom I serve, is eteri 

RULE VII. 

When the relative is preceded by i 
natives of different persons, the rel 
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book, these books ; that sort, those sorts ; one » 
girl, ten girls ; another road, other roads." 

AULE IX. 

The article a or an agrees with n^uns in the 
singular number only, individually or collective- 
ly : as, '^ A Christian, an infidel, a score, a 
thousand." 

The definitive article the nlay ag^ree with 
nouns in the singular or plural huiii'3er : as, 
" The garden, the houses, the stars." 

The articles are often properly omitted : 
when used, they should bs justly applied, ac- 
cording to their distinct nature : as, " Gold is 
corrupting j" " The seals green ;" " A lion is 
bold." 

&ULK X. 

One substantive governs another signifying a 
different thing, in the possessive or genitive 
case : as, " My father's house ;" " Mxa's liap- 
piness;" " Virtue's reward/' 

RULE XI, 

Active verbs govern the objective case z as, 
** Truth enobles her ;" " She comforts me ;" 
** They support us ;" " Virtue rewards them th^X 
follow Aer^" 

RULE Xlt. 

One verb governs another that follows it, or 
depends upon it, m tVve \iv^Tv\\XNt\s\s2i!Q^\ "^ 






*'. lo say it. 

RULE XIII. 

In the use of verbs and words 
of tinic, relate to each other, tlu 
inust be observed* Instead of s 
Lord/ia/A given, and the Lprd 
way ;" we should say, "The L 
Instead of " I rettieniber him these 
it sJiouId be, " I have remembered 

RULE XIY. 

Participles govern words in th 
ner as the verbs do from which tJ 
«;d : as, *' I am weary with hearini 
is Imiriuting us ;** " He was admo 

RULE XV. 



£r, pr are equivalent to an aflirittative : as, 
" JSTor did they not perceive him ;" that is^ 
" they did perceive him." " Al'vcr shall I noc 
confess ;'^ that is, '^ I shall never avoid confess- 
ing ;'* or, *' I shall always tonfess." liut it ia 
better to express an affirmation by a regular af- 
firmative) tlian by two negatives; 

RULE XV PI. 

Prepositions govern the objective case : as> 

•* I have heard a good character q^Atr." " From 

JU?n that is needy, turn not away ;" " A word to 

the wise is sufiicient for them ;'* " Strength oif 

■ ;mind is with thcni that are pure in heart." 

RULE XVIII. 

Conjunctions connect the same mooda and 
tenses of verbs, and cases of nouns and pronouns i 
as, " Candour is to be afijirovcd and firactised ;** 
" If thou sincei'ely desircj c^iti earnestly fiuruud 
virtue, she vAll assuredly be found by tiiee, and 
firorve a rich reward ;" " The master taught 
iter and me to write }" " He mid she were school<» 
fejlows." 

, RtJLE XIX. 

Some conjunctions require the indicative, some 
the subjunctive mOod, alter them. ItisageU'' 
cral rule, that when something |:ontingent or 
doubtful is implied, the sub^uivclw^ ^\v^\.\sak\«. 
used : asf " Jfl '^ici^c to vrt\t€i>\ve >nw\^xnk^.^^ 
^aixlk ;"f( He will not be \i\xr Aosi^;^ unU^^^v^" 

CV/i /unction* flint avp. rfc€ a.'OwSi:^* ^^^^^ 



hen the qualities ot amerem kmt 

pared, the latter, noun or pronoui 

rned by the conjunction than or asy ( 

tions have no government of cases] 

:s with the verb, or is governed by t 

le preposition? expressed or understc 

|iou art wiser than I ;" that is, '^ thai 

hey loved him more than me ;" i. e. 

\ they loved me.'* " The sentimen 

rcssed by Plato, but much better by J 

I him f" that is, " than by him." 

RULE XXI. 

To avoid disagreeable repetitions, ai 
;ss our ideas in few words, an ellipsis 
n of so^le woi'ds is frequently admit 
len this would obscure the sentence, 
force, or be attended with an imp 
i ellipsis must be supplied. Insteac 
'■ " He was a learned man, he wa 



RULE XXII. 

All the parts of a sentence should correspond 
to eath other, and a regular and dependent con- 
struction, throughout, be carefully prescrvedi 
The following sentence is therefore inaccurate i 
" He was more beloved, but not sb much admir»» 
ed, as Cinthio.'* More requires than after itj 
which is no where found in the sentence. It 
Should be, " He was more beloved than Cintkioi 
but not so much admired*" 



PROSODY. 

t^RosoDY cohsists of two parts ; the Aink 
teaches the time pronunciation of words, com- 
prising ACCENT, QUANTITY, EMPHAStS, and 

CADENCE f and the Other, the laws of veAsifi* " 
Nation, 

Accent. 

Accent is the laying of a peculiar sti*es3 of thd 
Voice dh a certian letter or syllable ill a wordj 
that it may be better heard than the rest, o^ 
distinguished from them : as, in the word fire* . i 
kume^ the stress of the voice imist be on the sec* 
bnd syllable, sume^ which takes the accent* 

QUANTITY. ^ 

f 

The quantity of a syllable is that time VrKicK 
is occupied in pronouncm^ \X. \\ \^ ^^x^'ss^^c^ 



. syllable i3 short, wncu uic iu^ccui, 
ionant; which occasions the' vpw 
:kly joined to the succeeding le 
v% bon'net, hun^gerJ-* 
L long syllable requires double the 
rt one in pronouncing it : thus, " IV 
ote" should be prouounced ^ slowl 
lit" and " Npt." 

EMPHASI5, 

3y emphasis is meant a stronger i 
md of voice, by which we distingu 
rd on» which we design to lay partici 
i tp »how how it affects the rest o 
»ce. Sometimes the empb.atic wort 
»tinguished by a particular tone of 
)U as by a stronger accent. 

CADENCp. 

Cadence is directly opposite to cir 



■.■» • f 



I^NCTUATION. *4 

fibiindof one vetse^ to the last sound Or syllablo 
<if iOiother. 



Punctuation 

. is the art of dividiiig si; writt^ conipositiofil 
into sentenced, or parts of sentences, by ix)intd 
6r stops, for th^ pr»rpose of marking the differ- 
|bnt pauses which the sense and an accurate pro' 
nunciation require. 

The Comma irepresents thef shortest pause ; 
the Setnicoldn, a pause double that of the coni' 
tna ; the Colon, double that of the semicolon i 
kndthe Period, double that of the colon. 

coMkA; 

The Comtna iisiiallf sepahites iiios6 pktis cjf 
H Sentence, wT\ich, tholigh very tlosely connected 
In ^hse, require a pause between them : a«{^ 
^ I remember, with gratitude, his love and ser- 
vices.'* "Charles is beloved^ esteemed, and 
respected." • - 

Semicolon. 

The Sdtaicolon is hsed lor dividing a conN 
pdund sentence into two or more parts, not s6 
closely connected as thosfe which are separated 
by a cbmmd) nor yet so little dependent on eacH 
other,^ as those which are distinguished by « 
colon : as, " Straws swim ea th^ surlatce } but 
pearls lie at the bottom.' 



.»» 



cdiiOVi 
The Colou U uied to eL\N\^<^ ^ «^^^^^ "^^^"^ 



^ PERIOD, 

charity t;w5r.^;J--t 

.the sense. These ai^^ '^" 
i he Interrogative point, ? 

The Exclamation point, ." 
TJie Parenthesis^ ? > 

as, « Are you sincere ?» ^ ^ 
How excellent is a g..atefu, hear 

Know then ti,;., ...... . * 
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A hyphen, which is thus marked - : as, 
'' Lap-dog, to-morrow.'' 

The Acute Accent, marked thus' : as, 
<' Fan'cy/' The Grave Accent, thus » : as, 
" Favour." 

The proper mark to distinguish a long sylla- 
ble, is this "" : as, " Rosy :'* and a short one, 
this " : as, " 1 oily." This last mark is called a 
Breve. 

A Diaeresis, thus marked", shews that two 
vowels form separate syllables : as, "Creator.** 

A Section is thus marked §. 

A Paragraph, thus t. 

A Quotation has two inverted commas at the 
beginning, £Uid two direct ones at the end, o£ a 
phrase or passage : as, 

" The proper study of mankind is man.'* 

Crotchets or Brackets serve to inclose a par- 
ticular woixl or sentence. They are marked 
thus [ ]. 

An Index or Hand lO" points out a remark- 
able passage. 

A Brace > unites three poetical lines ; or 

connects a number of words, in prose, witli one 
common term. 

An Asterisk or little star * directs the reader 
to some note in the margin. 

An Ellipsis is thus marked — ; as, 
" K — g," for King. 

An Obelisk, which is marked lVv>\^\^ "wcnsJc 
Parallels thus |', together v/\\.Yv \\\c. \eX-\RX^ <^\^Cssr. 
alphabet^ and fijjurcsj dve \xs^<i<\ -eca \^fei«os:'^'^ ^ 



e;xemplification 

OF T|IE 

PARTS QF SPEECH, 



PARSING TABLE. 



W HAT part of speech ? 

1 . An article. What kind ? Why ? 

2. A substantive. Common or proper ?- 
What Gender? Number? Case? Why? 

3. Afiranoun, What kind? Person? Gender? 
Number ? Case ? Why ? 

4. An adjective. What degree of comparison ? 
To what does it belong ? Why an adjective ? 

5. A verb. What kind ? Mood ? Tense ? Num- 
ber ? Person ? Why ? If a participle, Why ? 
Active or passive ? 

6. An adverb. Why is it an adverb ? 

7. A /ire/tosition^ Why a preposition? 

8. A conjunction. Why ? 

9. An interjection. Why ? 



CHAP. I. 

r 

Article and Substanthc^ 

A bush K^^xM^ 

A tree Qc^oT^^i^ 



A hunter > 


An abbt 


An hour 


An owl 


An honour 


A biiildi 


An hostler 


the \\ 


I'he garden 


pany 


The fields 


Europe 


The rahibow 


the scie 


The clouds 


Yorkshii 


The scholar's duty 


the plai 


The horizon 


the sun 


Virtue 


A volum 


The vices 


Parchme 


I'emperance 


The pen 


A disposition • 


The star. 


Benevolence 


A comet 


An oversight 


A^miracl 


A design 


A proph< 


The governess 


Depravit 


An ornament 


The cons 


rho o^irl'c cf»V»rkr\l 


nfi- - 1 
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continent 

dness^ 

-fivitf 

ness 

clinafion 

mdertaking 

ope 

ancy 

uertaiumeht 



The Csesars 
The Thames 
A river 
The shadows 
A vacancy 
The hollow 
An idea 
A whim 
Nothhig 



CHAP. II. 

'•ticle^ Adjective J and Substantive. 

>d heart The woodbine's frag- 

>e head 
Mi^body 
)edient son 
gent scholar 
)py parent 
^ trees 
^rant flower 
^erdant fields 
Lceful mind 
>osed thoughts 
ene aspect 
fable deportment 
vhistling winds 
sterous sea 
lowling tempest 
^omy cavern 
streams 



ranee 
A cheering prospect 
A harmonious sound - 
Delicious fruit 
The sweetest incense 
An odorous garden 
The sensitive plant 
A convenient mansion 
Warm clothing 
A temperate climate 
Wholesome aliment 
An affectionate parent 
A free government 
The diligent farmer 
A fruitful field 
The eTavitC\Tv%\saxsvis5^. 



he careless ostrich 

tie dutiful stork 

lie spacious firmament 

)oling breezes 

[1 amiable woman 
dignified character 
pleasing address 
n open countenance 
he candid reasoner 
lii* proposals 
mutual agreement 
plain narrative 
I historical fiction 
;lentless war 
I obdurate heart 
.mpestuous passions 
1 unhappy temper 
sensual mind 
le babbling brook 



j\ miserable 
Gloomy regi 
An incom] 

subject 
A controvert 
The cool s 

vale 
A garden er 
The ivy-mai 
Virtue's fair 
A mahogan) 
A resolution^ 

disinterest 
ConsolatidXi*a 

hand 
A better Wor 
*A cheerfid, 

man 
A silver tea-i 
Sweet-scente 
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CHAP. III. 

I 

Pronoim and Verb. ^c. 

I am sincere The sight being new, 

Thou art industrious he startled 

He is disinterested The person will have 

We honor them been executed, when 

You encourage us the pardon arrives 

They commend her Let him be animated 
Thou dost improve ' It can be enlarged 
He assisted me You may be discovered 

We completed our jour- He might be convinced 

ney It would be caressed 

Our hopes did flatter us I may have been de- 
They Jiave deceived me ceived 
Your expectation has Thpy might have been 

failed honored 

The accident had hap- To be trusted, we must 

pened be virtuous 

He had tesigned him- To have been admired^ 

self . availed him little 

Their fears will d^ct Ridiculed,despised,per- 

them secuted, he maintain- 

You shall submit ed his principles 

They will obey us Being reviled, we bless 

Good humor shall pre- Virtue will be rewarded 

vail Having been deserted, 

He will have determin- he became discolor- 
ed aged 
We shall have agreed TVvv.^ .\3Stf:A5^^^5cv V:§s?« 
JLet jae depart ^\»i\\\fe^>KCss\» 



11 COnSKICr 

i improve, our- rooms.; iic .. 
2s The book is his 

yourselves mine 

lem advance These are you 

may offend are ours 

forgive Our hearts are 

light surpass them Your conduct r 
;ould overtake him approbation 
uld be happy None met wl 

should repent avoid it 

may have deceived Thy esteem if 
ne our 

ey may have forgot- Her work < 
Len credit 

you entreated Each must s 

t thenj be prepared question 
ou mlsrlitst have im- Eve it heart 
proved o"Nvn sorrc 

should have consld- Which was 

It was neitl 
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Having resigned his of- Ori^ may deceive one's 

fice, he rfetired self . 

They are discouraged All have a talent to im- 
He *was condemned prove 

We have been rewarded Can any dispute it ? 
She had been admired Such is our condition 



CHAP. IV. 

Acherb^ Prcpositmi^ Co?ijunction^ and 

^ Inierjection, 

I have seen him once, We must be temperate, 
perhaps twice if we would be healthy 

Thirdly, and lastly, I He is as old as his class- 
shall conclude m^te,butnotsoleara- 

This plant is found here, ed ^ 

and elsewhere On all occasions, she 

Only to day is properly behaved with propri- 
ours ety. 

The task is already per- Let him that standeth, 
formed take heed lest he fall 

We could not serve bini He retires to i*est soon, 
then, but will hereaf- that he may rise early 
tcr We ought to be thank- 

We often resolve, but ful, for we have rc- 
seldom perform ceived much 

He is rhuch more prom- Though he is often ad- 
ising now than form- vised, yet he does not 
erly reform • 

We are wisely and hap- Reproof either «xfe^\s* 
piJy directed ov V\vxx^^w^\^.^ ^^^^ 



Why art thou so heed- some si 
less ! Charles is 

He is little attentive ; cause h 
nay, absolutely stupid creet ai 

When will they arrive ? If thou w 

Where shall we stop ? rior, tl 

Mentally and bodily, we not hav 
are curiously and He will 
wonderfully formed though 

Their talents are more fact 
brilliant than useful If he has 

They travelled through should i 
France, in haste, to- ly 
wai^ds Italy She will t: 

From virtue to vice, the less she 
progress is gradual ed 

By diligence and frugal- If he were 
ity, we arrive at com- he wou] 
petency Though hi 



THIS PARTS OF SPEECH. GT 

Without the aid of char- Though he is lively, 

ity, he supported him- yet he is not vola- 

self with credit tile 

Of his talents much O, peace! how desira- 

might be said, con- ble aft thou ! 

cerning his integrity, I have been often occu- 

nothing pied, alas ! with tri- 

Ah'l the delusions of fles 

hope ! Strange ! tliat we should 

We will stay till he ar- be so infatuated ' 

rives O ! the humiliations to 

We in vain look for a which vice reduces . 

path' between virtue us ! 

and vice ,Harii I how sweetly the 

He lives within his in- woodlark sings 

come Hail, simplicity I source 

The house was sold at of genuine joy 

a g^eat price, and a- Behold I how pleasant 

bove its value it is for brethren to 

She came down stairs dwell together in u- 

slowly,but went biisk- nity 

ly up again - Welcome again ! mym 
His father and mother & long lost friend 

uncle, reside at Rome 

TA^ following are a few instances of the same 
word* 8 constitutirig several of the parts of 
speech. 

Calm was the day, and His years are more 
the scene delightful than hers ; but Ivo.' 
We may expect a calm Yias ivoX. xaot^ Vxis^-^V 



r. - 



-.~^* .,*.u ctuxiety more 

^^egay aiid- dissolute fied 

- think little of the mis- He ha 

eries, which are steal- edire 

ing softly afterthem jud- 

A httle attention will She is 

rectify some errors seiise 

^ie laboured to stili the in nr 

Still waters are com- space 
monly deepest lines 

Though he is out of Every 1 
t^T""' ^e is still a- like 

T^o ^^ . . Behave 

J^^ampair isunwhole- men • 

r ^^^^ We are 

V uilt often casts a damp : pcrnic 

X over our sprightlie^t He may 

hours k I'l 

. ^^^^' '^^"^Ps the They str 
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Many persons are bet- When we ^do our ut-r 

ter than we suppose most, no more is re-* 

them to be quired i 

The few and the many I will submit, for I 

h^ve their pr^posses- know it brings peace 
. sions I have a regard for him 

Few days pass without It is for our health to be 

some clouds .temperate 

Miich money is cor- O ! for better times 

ru{>tii)g Both of them deserve 

Think much, and speaks praise 

little He is esteemed, both on 

He has seen ipuch of his own account, and 

the world, and beep on that of his part 

inuch caressed ents 



CHAP, V. 

Att the Parts of Speech indis<^riminately 

arranged. 

Dissimulation in youth, is the forerunner of 
perfidy in old age. Its first appearance, is the 
fatal omen of growing depravity, and future 
ahame. 

If we i)ossess not the pov/er of self-govern- 
ment, we shall be the prey of every loose incli- 
nation that chances to arise. Pampered by con- 
tinual indulgence, all our passions will become 
mutinous and headstrong. Desire, not reason;^ 
will be the iijling pVmc\p\e o^ ovl'« q,c$sA>xOl, 
Absurdly we sx>cnd our Um^ *\^ c,o\\\s?i^^^^'^'^ 



kAt*^S _. 



good oilices ai&u ».< 

pleasing pharm, attaches men^o 

atid circulates rational enjoyment : 

heart. 

If we view ourselves, with att < 
tions and failings, in a just light, v 
be surprised* at our enjoying ^ 
things, than discontented, becau 
any which we want. 

True cheerfulness makes a tr 
himself, and promotes tlie h^pp 
round him. It is the clear and 
of a mind illuminated by piety an 

Wherever views of interest, ai" 
return, mingle with the feeling 
sensibility acts- an imperfect part, 
to small share of commendation. 

Let not your expectations fror 
are to come, rise too high ; arid ) 
ments will be fewer, and more e 



THE PARTS OF SPEECH. Tl 

Look round you with attentive eye, and weigh 
characters well, before you connect yourselves 
too' closely with"any who court your society. 

The true honour of man consists not in the 
multitude of riches, or the elevation of rank ; 
for experience shows, that these may be possess- 
ed by the worthless, as well as by the deserving. 
Beauty of form has often betrayed its possess- 
or. The flower is easily blasted. It is short 
lived at the best ; and trifling, at any rate, in 
comparison with the higher, and more lasting 
beauties of the mind. 

A contented temper opens a clear sky, and 
brightens every object around us. It is in the 
sullen and dark shade of discontent, thJt nox- 
lous passions, like venomous animals, breed and 
prey upon the heart. 

Thousands whom indolence has. sunk into 
contemptible obscurity, might have come for- 
ward to usefulness and honour, if idleness had 
' not frustrated the effect of all their powers. 

Sloth is like the slowly-flowing, putrid stream 
which stagnates in the marsh, breeds venomous 
animals, and poisonous plants ; and infects with 
pestilential vapours the whole country round it. 
Disappointments derange, and overcome, vul- 
gar minds. The patient and the wise, by a 
proper improvement, frequently make them 
contribute to their high advantage* 

Sobriety of mind is one of those virtues, which 
the present condition of human life strongly in- 
culcates. The uncertaltvty oi \\."& ec^Ys^^sv^i^j^a^N 
checks presumption j the ia>A\A^\\xJx^ ^V^^s^^^esr 



* *iv, ^.imrms and comfor 
pressible ; and can only be 
those who possess her. 1 
Divine approbation and sup 
hope of future happiness, a 
and joy, to which all the dt 
bear no resemblance. 

If we knew how much tl 
life deceive and betray their 
and reflected on the disappoi 
the dissatisfaction in enjoyn 
tainty of possession, which e 
them ; we should cease to b 
such brittle and transient joys 
Iv tix our hearts on those virt 
which the world can neither g 

Order is Heaven's first law ; and 
Son)e are, ai.d must be, greater tl 
More rich, more wise ; but who i 
That such are haT:>.*>i»^'* ,i. --' 
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i?.' Travel, arid to ti"avei born, 
Our r:abba.iis are butfew. 

V/ho noble ends by noble means obtains, ' 

Or failing', smiles in exile or iii chains, 

I/ikc j^oocl Aurtliiis let him reign, or bleed 

I/;ke bocraccs, ihat uian is great indeed, ,. ^ 

Our hearts are fastened to this world 

Bv stronc^ and endless ties ; 
But every r.orrow cuts a string, * ' 

And urge:; us to rise. 

Gft pining cares in rich brocades are drest. 
And diamonds glitter on an anxious breast. 

Teach me to feci another's woe. 

To hide the fault I see ; 
That mercy 1 to others show, 

That mercy show to me : 
This day be oread, and peace, my lot ; 

All else beneath the sun : » 

Thotr kno w'st if best bestow'd or not ; 

And let thy wijl be done. 

Vice is a monster of so frightful mein. 
As, to be hated, needs but to be seen : 
Yet seen too oft, familiar with her face. 
We first endure, then pity, then embrace. 

If nothing more than purpose in thy power. 
Thy purpose firm, is equal to the de«i : 
Who does the best his circumstance allows, 
Does well, acts nobly ; angels could no more. 

In faith and kope the world will disagreev 
But all mankind's concern is charity. 

To be resigned wheu'lVtsbeuCi^i,, ^ 
Patient wiian favours are d^mi&dt 

TV 



Plays round the head, but comes not to 
One self-approving hour whole years o 
Of stupid starers, and of loud huzzas ; 
And more true joy Marcellus exil'd feei 
Than Cxsar with a senate at his heels. 

J'ar from the madding crowd's ignoble 
Their sober wishes never learn'd to s 

^long the cool sequsster'd vale of life, 
They kept the. nuisekis tenor of the; 

What nothing earthly gives, or can dei 
The soul's calm suin>hine, and the hear 
Js virtue's prize, 

Pity the snrrowa of a poor eld man. 
Whose tremblipg limbs have borne hin 

Whose davs are dv. indled to the sho 
Oh ! give relief, and Heav'n will bless 

Wh6 lives to nature, rardy can be poor 
Who lives to fancv, never can he rich. 

When youncr. life's iournev I besran. 
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All ntiture is l)ut art, unknown to thee ; 

All chance, dir?cU'-^n, which thou canst not sec } 

All (liscr^rJ, harmony, 4iot un/.lerstood ; 

All pariidl tvii, universal good. 

Ileavrn's choice is safer thau our own > 

Of a2;^s past inquire. 
What the most f'.r.r'i Irible fa^e^ 

" To have cur own desire.'* 

If ceaseless, thus, the fovi'ls of hfeaven he'.feed^i 
If o*er the fields such lucid r'>bes he spreads } 
Will he not care fvir you, ye faithless, say I 
Is he unwise ? Or, are ye less than they I 

» 

The spacious fii'maTTlct) ton high, 
Wi'"h all the blue etherial sky. 
And spangled heavens, a shining frame^ 
Their great original proclaim : 
Th' unwearied sun, from day to day, 
Does his Creators power display. 
And publishes to every land. 
The work of an Almighty hand. 

* Soon as the evening shades prevaili 
The moon takes Up the wond'rous tale, « 

And, nightly, to the listening earth, 
Repca.s the story of her birth: 
Whilst all the stars that round her buriii 
And all the planets in their turn, 
Coniirm .he tidings as they rcll, 
And spread the iruih from pole to pole. 

What though, in solemn silence, all 
Move round the dark terrestrial hall I 
What iho' nor real voice nor sound. 
Amid their radiant orbs be f-und- '. 
In Reason's ear'thev all rejoice. 
And uitcr fonh a gloricua vovce« 
Fcr ever singing as they sVv\tve, 



ning, defeat, protuberance. 

ina^T "'" (""""'"'"'S ««bstantii 
inatn cease plural: cry, flv, ch^ 

rl?.f I , ''**^'' S"'' man, v'or 

church, lass, beauty, sister, bee, 1 

Wnte tlie following in the , 

sta^ Ajolf, half, calf, shelf, life. 

VV nte the following in he ?er 
ral : brother, child, man, womfn" 

iwouse, goose, penny. 

Write the following norns In , 
^nd gen.tive cases plur.1 ; ,, ir.> c 

CUV, nver, proof, archtr, mas, ' 
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Compare the following adjectives : amiable, 
moderate, disinterested, favourable, grateful, stu-' 
dious, attentive, negligent, industrious, perplex- 

Write tlie following adjectives in the compar- 
ative degree : near, for, little, low, good, indiffer- 
ent, bad, worthy, convementw 

Write the following adjectives in the superla- 
tive degree : feeble^ bold, good, aixlent, cold, bad, 
base, little, strong, late, near, content. 

Conjugate the following verbs m the indicative 
nciood, present tense : beat, gain, read, eat, walk, 
desire, interpose. 

Conjugate the following verbs in the potential 
mood, impcrfcct tense : fear, hope, dream, flj^^ 
consent, injprove, controvert. 

Conjugate the following vei'bs in the subjunc* 
tive mood, perfect tense : drive, prepare, starve, 
omit, indulge, demonstrate. 

Conjugate the following verbs in tlie imperi- 
tivc mdod : believe, depart, invent, give, abol*" 
ish, contrive. 

Write the following verbs in the infinitive 
mood, present and perfect tenses: grow, dc- 
cix^ase, live, prosper, separate, incommode. 

W^ritc the present, perfect, and compound 
participles, of the following verbs : confess, dis- 
turb, please, know, begin, embi'tu:e, eat, contam- 
inate. 

Conjugate the following vevl^^^ vc\ ^^wVi. vw^v^-^-- 
tive TiKj^^ present and i^ev^^cX \5i-ivs.^'^-» *^ *^^ 

passive voice: hnnrniv. txWi^e* tsXtXlx^^-j '^^'^^*»^ 



^., — w, 51VW, bring, forsake. 

Write the following verbs in 
imperfect tenses of the potential 
moods : know, shake, heat, ket 
bestow, beseech. 

Write the following verbs in 
mood, imperfect and second futur< 
passive voice : slay, draw, crown, 
grind, hear, divert. . 

Write the following verbs in t 
third persons singular of all the 
indicative and subjunctive moods : 
demn, mourn, freeze, know, arise, 
investigate. 

Form thfe following 'verbs in the 
imperative moods, with their part 
the passive voice : embrace, draw, < 



vf n ri 



-• ▼•»■ 



person plurcili in the objective rase, and ^r.v .n> 
ctl bv til.; u(ii»'e \crb, "clci^TauOs,*' a:':cc'.i::iv i) 
Rl'L2", zi. wlilt:!! says, Sec. 

He v/ho lives virtuously prepares for c.II evcvitr>. 

//e, a personal pronoun of the third pv:r£,oTi sin- 
gular; 'io/ioy d reUtive proi;oun, wl«ic*h ^.v,^ for 
its aiuccedcnt, '* he ;" //Vi.-.?, a verb neuter. i?v.:u - 
ative 'iiood, present tense, third ]'.orsoa 'Jii:;;i:iu:', 
agreeinj^ with its nominative, '*\vho," i\c::rY ]\iy^ 
to RULE VI. which says, Sec. ririito:-':';, an ikU 
verb ; fire/iaree^ a verb neuter, indicaave iiiocd, 
pi'esent tense, t'lird person singul-ir, ay^Teeirj^ 
Vi^ith its nominative, *■' he ;'* /oTj a preposition ; 
tt/V, an adjective pronoun ; eventa^ a to? u men * 
substantive, of the phiral number ; all tvcrita^ the 
object of tiie preposition " for.*' 

If folly entice thee, reject its allurenfients. 

If^ a conjunction ; folly^ a common substan- 
tive ; entice^ a verb- active, subjunctive mood, 
present tense, third pei'son sitffcular, goverp.ed 
by the conjunction "if," ftecor^lmg to rule zix". 
Vrhich says, Uc. tAee^ a personal pronoun, of the 
second person singular, and in the objective case, \ 
governed by the active verb " entice ;" rijrct^ au 
active verb, imperative mood, second person sii;- 
l^ular ; ita^ a personal pronoun of the tiiii^d ];v:i- . 
son singular, imd in the genitive case, eo. -.'rncd 
by " allurements,*' agreeably to ru-le ;:. \vi)ich 
savs, Sec. (jtY/in ?ntnlJBu . ^ <:.r.Tv\\:vVj^^^ hiOi.;^>:^^^i^'<-^ 
a/jd the object cS t\\e ^yjjj^\^N^i^i\i "-^ x^V"^- 



ic to fon» ivfc hmi ( 

If a man say, I love Gocl, and hateth h 

, he is a liar. 

RULE XIX. 

Thoiiii^h he urines me yet more eai 
lall not comply, unless he advances m< 
e reasons. 

She disapproved the measure, becaui 
;ry improper. 

Though the fact be extraordinary, it 
id happen. 

RULE XX. 

The business was much better exe 
is brother than he. 

They are much greater gainers th 
his unexpected event. 

They knowjgw to write as well as! 
e is a nmch tiHer gi'ammarian than i 

RULE XXI. 



person plural, in the objective case, and G^ovein- 
ed by the active verb, '* dey;rades,** agreeably to 
RULi!. xi. which says, Scc» 

He v/ho lives virtuously prepares for all events. 

He^ a personal pronoun of the third person sin- 
gular ; ivho^ a relative pronoun, which has for 
its antecedent, " he ;" lives^ a verb neuter, indic- 
ative mood, present tense, third pei'son singular, 
agreeing with its nominative, '* who,** according; 
to RULE VI. which saysi &c. virSuoucly^ an ad- 
verb ; tirejiares^ a verb neuter, indicative mood, 
present tense, third person singular, agreeing 
with its nominative, " he ;" for^ a preposition, ; 
c//, an adjective pronoun ; events^ a common 
substantive, of the plural number ; all events^ the 
object of the preposition " for.** 

If folly entice thee, reject its allurements. 

//; a conjunction ; folly^ a common substan- 
tive ; entice^ a verb active, subjunctive mood, 
present tense, third j)erson singular, govemed 
by the conjunction '^f," according to rule xix. 
which says, &c. thee^ a personal pronoun, of the 
second person singular, and in the objective case, f 
governed by the active verb " entice ;'* rr/Vc?, an 
active verb, imperative mood, second person sin- 
gular ; iifi^ a personal pronoun of the third per- 
son singular, and in the genitive case, governed 
by "allurements," agreeably to t.ulk z. which i 
• savs, Sec. alturemerdii^ ^ eoTWKv^xv ^s<^,^>sjs^>-ns.^-» 
anc/ the object ot t\\c vncXiw^ x^vNi **** \^\^^0'* 



: to fci'?^ive iiin\ i ^ 

r a man saV) I love Gcd, and hatetli h 
he is a liar. 

RULE XIX. 

rhoiij;n he nr;;c.'3 ir.e yet more eai 
iI}n<A comply, unless hu advances m< 
iSL'iLSons, 
Slic disapproved the measure) becaus 
cy impvoper. 

Thouijh the fact be extraordinary, it 
1 happen. 

RULE XX. 

The business was much better exc 

s brother than he. 

They are much f^reater gainers tl 
iis unexpected event. 

They kno^v how to write as well as 
e is a much belter grammarian than 

RULE x::i. 
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From the little conyersation I had v/ith him, 
he appeared to have been a man ol letters. 

It would have given me great satisfaction, to 
relieve him from that distressed situation. 

RULK XIV. 

Esteeming themselves wise, they became fools. 

Suspcctiiig not only ye, but they also, 1 was 
studious to avoid all iiitcrcourse. 

From having exposed himself too freely in 
cUfT^irent climates, he entirely lost his health. 

RTLE XV, 

He was pleasing not often, because he was 
vain. 

William nobly acted, though he was unsuc^ 
cessful. J 

We may happily live, though our possessions 
be small. 

RULE XVI. 

Be honest, nor take no shape ilor semblance 
of disguise. 

There cannot be nothing more insignincant 
than variity. 

The measu'^e is so excmtionable, tliatwe can- 
not by no means permit it. 

RULE XVII. 

We are all accountable creatures, each fo^* 
hisself. 

Does that boy know who he speaks to ? Wiio 
docs he oiiV.r such langua^ti \.o^. 

it was not he that lV\ev >Ne.Y<i ^O «w?:c"i "<i^*^^v_ 



^lyTY pounds of wheat contains fort) 
lour. 

^\ hat avLiils the best sentiments, if pe 
live suitably to then^ ? 
riiou should love thy neighbour, as s 
.hou lovtis thvself. 

RULE II. 

dleness and ignorance is the parent 

;s. 

\aicnce and diligencej like faith, i 

uniains. 

Vliiit sij^infies the counsel and care 

tor;- , wticii youth think they have no 

StaliCC ? 

RULE III, 

Tan's h.:i;;"pin?ss or misery are, in 

.?'.irc, put ii)l<) his ov/n hur.cls. 

V c uvc liOt such machines as a c 



feXERCiSES lif SYNtAji. $i 

A great number do not always argue strength; 
The council was hot Unanimous, and it separ- 
Jited without coming to kny deternlinatibia. 

RULE V. 

They which ^eek wisdom will certainly find 
her; • ^ 

I do not think that any person should incur 
tensure, for being tender of their reputation. 

Thou who has been a witness of the fact, can 
give an account of itt 

RULE vi. 

If he will not hear his best friend, whom shall 
be sent to admonish him ? 

The persons, who conscience and virtue sup-* 
port, may smile at the caprices of fortune. 

From the character of those who you associ- 
ate with, your own will be estimated. 

RULE vii. 

Thou art the friend that Hast often rciieved me, 
and that has not deserted me now in the time of 
peculiar need. 

I perceive that thou art a pupil who possesses 
bright parts, but who hast cultivated them but 
little. 

RULE VIII. 

These kind of indulgencies soften and injure 
the mind. 

Instead of improving yoMT^^N^^\ '^^^ ^'^^'^*»^ 



, 1 • 



"he fire, the air, the earth, and th< 
p elements of the philosophers. 
kVe are placed here under a trial 

• 

The proflig^ate man is seldom or i 
se the good husband, -the good fal 
leficent neighbour. 

RULE X. 

Thy ancestors virtue is not thine. 
Thy fathers offence will not cond 
A mothers tenderness and a fath( 
tures gifts' for mans advantage. 
A mans manner's frequently ii 
rtune. 

RULE XI. 

Who have I reason to love so i 
lend of my youth ? 
The man who he raised from obsc 
■TT J ^]^^^, ^.^ knov/, but who 
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From the little tonvcrsation I had with Inm, 
he appeared to have been a man of letters. - 

It would have giv^n me great satisfaction, to 
relieve him from that distressed situation. 

RULE XIV. 

Esteeming themselves wise, they became fools. 

Suspecting not. only ye, but they also, I was 
studious to avoid all intercourse. 

From having exposed himself too freely in 
different climates, he entirely lost his health. 

UTLE XV, 

He was pleasing not often, because he was 
vain. 

William nobly acted, though he was unsilc- 
cessfijl. 

We may happily live, though our possessions 
be small. 

,RU£E XVI. 

Be honest, nor take no shape nor semblance 
of disguise. 

There cannot be nothing more insignificant 
than vanity. 

The measure is so excj^Uionable, that we can- 
not by no means permit it. 

RULE XVII. 

We are all accountable creatures, feach fo^ 
hisself. 

Does that boy know who he speaks to I Who 
does he offer such language Xol 



RULE i; 
Pj v-ry pounds of wheat contains fort 

Vv'liat avuiii: tliii best sentiments, if p 

t iivc sni^MiMy to tneni ? 

Ti'.ou s^.oiiid i'j\c thy neighbouFj as-i 

thuu lovcs liivsc'If. 

RULE II, 

MIencss piTid igncrxice is the parent 



' r: 



\'rjtT.ce and diligence) like faith, i 



»«!> '<"*7 1\«« 



Viiai sii^nificj the counsel and care 
.c);'ts wi)'.iii youfij think they have no 
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RULE III. 



lc:vyj I*a;rj.lncs3 or misery are, in 
^.iive, Y'W: inlo his own UiukIs. 



/ 
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* ^ 

RULE XXII. 

He is more bold and active^ but not so wise 
and studious, as his companion. 

Sincerity is as valuable, and ev^ more valua« 
ble, than knowledge* 

Neither has he, nor any other persons, sus- 
pected so much dissimulation. 

Several alterations and addiitions have been 
made to the work. 



Book-Store, No^ 45, 5m/e 
■and at their several Stores in Sch&fie 

and Canandaigtuzj 

A krge and General x\ssort 

. BOOKS, 

in the various branches of useful 

Literature y 

Together with an Extensive 
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Classical and School ] 

which will be sold on the most reasor 
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A Ashe's Dictl 

dams' Latin Gram- 
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Alexander's Introduction, 
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Speal 

Beza*s Latin 
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— Introduction, 

yEsop, Latin, 

. Homer's llliad, ' 

Corder i, 
Coini'lius Nepos, 
CockrelPs Trigonometry, 
Chainbaud's Dictionary, 

Exercises, 

Cicero's Orations, 
Dcni.xithenes' Orations. 
l);»vidson*s Virgil, 
Dilv.orrh's Assistant, 
l)'.vii;ju's Geography, 
Duncan's Cicero, 

Logic, 

Dana's .^elections, 
Krasiiuis, 
Eniidd's Speaker, 
Euclid's Elements, 
Epicretiis, Greek, 
Eniield's Philosophy, 
Francis' Horace, 
Fisher's Arithmetic, 
French Dictionarv, 

• ' 

Fen's Ph)sical WorU^, 
Guthrie's Grammar, 
Greek Testament, 

Grammars, 

Lexicons, 

G' rdcn's Accountant, 
Hulchinson's Xenophon, 
H end rick's System of Phi- 
losophy, 
lIut:on s Book-Kecping, 
I Joiners llliad, 
Hf)race Deijjhini, 
Jolnuon's Dictionary, 2 

v('l. 4to. 
Livy, with Translations, 
— — Coiiiiiion School Co. 



Longinns on the Sublime, 
Lucia n's Dir.lr.prues, 
Mair's Ir.trvn.lnction, 

— Book-Kce])ing, 

Morse'sUniver. Gcographj 

— do. abridged, 

Elements of do. 

— Polite Education, 

N(-vum Testamentum, 
Cvid's Metamorphosis, 
Ovidii Nasonis, 
Perrin's Tolcmaque, French 

and Er.;;li.sh, 
Paley's Philos'^T)hy, 
— ' Hopje l-ai:l;::i?, 
Perrin's E\'cr(:iscs, 

Fablf's, 

— Grannnar, 

Priestlv's Lectures, 
Pearce's Lon^^iniis, 
Pike's Hebr;;\v Lexicon, 
Parkhursr'sGreek Lexicon, 
Pike's Ariihmetic, 

do. abridged, 

Ross' Latin Grainniar, 
Rigg-'s do. 

Sclertae e Veteri, 

— e Profauis, 

Scott's Recutl, 
Salmon's Grammar, 
^ ill ipso 11 *s Euclid, 
Schrevilli Lexicon, 
■'^niart's Horace, 
Sheridan's Dictionary, 
Saundci son's Al^-bra., 
Tullv Dt- OiTicii, 
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OF THE EXISTEJJC^AND j 

THE I)ET7 

COLLECT^;, FROM TKE APP^^P, 

W)se and Omnipotent Creator « 
collected jnto a compass so br 

" ^eband that made ut is , 

■^Im, Just Publls) 
m 1 vol. 8V0. price 2 Dollars ar 

1 he Nf^in C.r, « v7. . - . . , 
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yllr^Oy Just Publlshecly 

IN A NEAT 8V0. VOL. EMBELLISHED WITH 13 

Jlaiidsoiiie En^rcadngs — Price 1 Dollar 
^ and 75 Caits^ 

A ^ 

TREATISE 

ON thb: 

CULTURE AND MANAGEMENT 

• , OF 

FRUIT TREES. 

By IVILLIAM FORSYTH, 'a'c, 
GARDEN'ER TO THE KING OF ENGLAND. 

With Nates and Observation , 

adapting the same to the Ciimates and Soils of 

A^nerkay ^c. ^c. 

The great want of a Practical System on tlic 
manaji^enicnt of Fruit Tfees in this country, is 
but too evidcnt^rom the decayed and sickly ap- 
pearance of many Orchards ^vhich are yet in 
tiielr infcincv. — Our Peach and PIum-Trces will 
nearly all fall under this condemnation, and oiu* 
larger Fruits generally bespeak an unskilful man- 
at^emcnt. To all which, as well as for i^^juriesy 
which may have befallen our Trees, tlie Trea- 
tise of Mr. Fwsyth, affords^ a radical and pev* 
feet remedy. 
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